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THE NATIVE CHRISTIANS OF INDIA. 





A’ the outset of all successful inquiry into the present 

condition or past history of India by those who have not 
visited Southern Asia, it is indispensable that the imagination 
form, by analogy, some picture of these three truths: the 
magnitude of our Eastern Empire in arca, population, and 
consequent forms of material civilisation; the variety of the 
climates, the products, the races, the languages, the religions, 
and the customs of the great peninsula; and, finally, the 
twofold character of our political relation to the princes and 
people, and of our modes of administration, according as we 
directly govern in cight Provinces what is ordinary British. 
territory, or indirectly influence the hundred and fifty-three 
Feudatory Provinces which are immediately subject to their 
own hereditary nobles, who do homage and pay tribute to Her 
Majesty’s Viceroy. Whether the subject of inquiry be political 
or social,—whether it is sought to learn the progress of Chris- 
tianity and the spread of civilisation, or the principles of 
financial and military organisation,—there is necd for a defini- 
tion of terms, for a drawing of distinctions between things that 
differ. Even in India threc-fourths of the controversies which 
have made discussions regarding our Eastern empire so dis- 
tasteful to the mass of the governing classes, who know far 
more of the most obscure foreign republic, are due to the fact 
that the magnitude of the subjects in dispute admits of so 
many sides. The two greatest of all Indian questions, as 
underlying all others, are the spread of Christianity and the 
nature and taxation of property in land. The wise man, 
before he will consent to engage in controversy as to the best 
modes of missionary operations and the fairest tests of mis- 
sionary success, will ask, What religionists are referred to— 
Hindoo, Mussulman, or Aboriginal? What class of these 
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religionists is meant,—those in towns or in the country, those 
who have received an English education or who are still in 
ignorance even of their own vernacular? So with the rela- 
tion of the soil to its cultivators, its nominal proprietors, and 
the ruling power. Which of the Provinces is spoken of ? how 
have the rights to the land there been affected by the anarchy 
which preceded our rule, by our own early pledges, by our 
subsequent legislation, by the rise of prices, by the progress of 
education among the peasantry and the supcrior landlords ? 
The primary principles which regulate the extension of Chris- 
tianity and the growth of socicty all the world over must be 
studied in their application to these varying conditions, if 
sound conclusions are to be arrived at as reasons for reform 
and as starting points for new efforts. 

Our inquiry is as to the present extent and influence of a 
force which, in the publicly expressed belief even of purely 
secular statesmen,! is destined to develop until it breaks up 
the heterogeneous mass of Hindooism, Mahomedanism, and 
Fetishism, as it did when set in motion by our Lord and His 
apostles in the heart of the Roman empire, at Jerusalem and 
Antioch in the East, at Rome and Spain in the West. The 
Indian Churel: has to conquer an empire twice as populous as 
that of Augustan Rome, and with few of the external and 
supernatural aids which the Ante-Nicene Church enjoyed. The 
Roman empire gradually gathered round the eight millions 
of Italians by a process of natural historical devclopment, till 
the Mediterranean became a Latin lake. That empire never 
exceeded in population a hundred millions; when Augustus 
made his Breviarium Imperii, the number was only eighty-five 
millions, and the subsequent increase of territory did little 
more than compensate for the decrease of human beings under 
the combined influences of slavery and immorality. Our 
Eastern empire, the result of less than two centuries, has 
been consolidated by a people not numbering sixteen millions 
on the average in that period, living in two small islands, 
which have at the same time been colonising half the globe, 
and that in tropical regions separated from us, till recently, 
by a voyage of five months, That empire consists of 212 
millions of alien and diverse races spread over an area of 


> Lord Palmerston, once, in the House of Commons; and Mr Gladstone, 
more than once, in public addresses. 
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1,558,000 square miles, which is greater than that of the 
United States of America.’ If we turn for comparison from 
the ancient Roman to the modern Russian power,—which is 
practically sharing with us the dominion of the whole East, 
and seeks to trouble, if not arrest, our nascent civilisation 
there—we can set against the ninety-three millions who 
extend from Germany east to the ‘Pacific, over fertile wastes 
and desert steppes covering five times our area, more than 
double that population. Or if we would understand the 
variety as well as the magnitude of the interests confided to 
our care in Southern Asia, we shall remember that we govern 
a territory nearly as large as all Europe without Russia, and a 
larger population than Europe contains. With an easy taxa- 
tion of only six shillings a-head, we have created a revenue of 
fifty, and a foreign commerce of a hundred and ten millions a 
year, second to those of few of the old European empires. 
Of that revenue less is spent on the governing power, of that 
trade more returns to the producer in the form of the precious 
metals, than is the case under any other civilised govern- 
ment. And the political position which we hold is not that 
which some paid grievance-mongers represent it to be—of 
reducing our subjects to a dead-level, and denying them all 
share in the government of their own country. No fewer than 
forty-cight millions, or one-third of the population,—no less 
than six hundred thousand square miles, or nearly half the 
area,—are and ever will be administered by a hundred and 
fifty-three Hindoo and Mussulman princes. Many of these 
have power of life and death; and all absorb the complete 
and sometimes crushing taxes of that enormous population, 
without contributing as much to the imperial revenue as will 
pay for the political, not to mention military, establishments 
which our guarantee to them of their possession of power renders 
necessary. When we speak of the Native Church of India, we 
must remember that the greater part of this feudatory terri- 
tory has been practically excluded from missionary influence. 
For many years Brahminical Travancore, in the far south, has 
permitted proselytism, while, until our government authorita- 
tively interfered, treating Christians as outcastes. Recently 
the- American Presbyterians and the United Presbyterian 


- 1 See analysis of the latest returns in volume xiv. chapter i, of ‘ Annals 
of Indian Administration.” 
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Church of Scotland have done not a little in the heart of the 
Feudatory States, but only with the consent of chiefs like the 
late Maharajah of Kuppoortulla and the present enlightened 
ruler of Jeypore. But the difficulty which attends the work 
of Christianisation in native states is seen in Cashmere, 
where even Lord Lawrence refused to interfere to protect the 
Church Missionary Society’s medical missionary and his con- 
verts and patients against the tyranny of the Maharajah’s 
officials. It is a matter of congratulation that in Mysore, the 
four millions of whose people were recently transferred like so 
many sheep to the adopted child of a chief who had proved 
his inability to rule after we had taken him from a prison to a 
throne, the Wesleyans and others have established successful 
missions under the happy British rule of the last third of a 
century, and that that rule is certain to continue till the child 
is fit to govern. 

The census of our Indian empire, which is to be taken next 
year, will give us a more accurate idea than we now pos- 
sess of the creeds, sects, and castes of the whole population, 
with the exception of some of the more intolerant of the 
feudatory states, It is known to scholars that, perhaps the 
most, versatile of living Orientalists, Dr Wilson of Bombay, 
has long been engaged in a learned, but at the same time 
practical treatise on Caste, and we believe that its appearance 
is only delayed until the results of the coming census can be 
embodied in it. Meanwhile, the provincial enumerations 
which have been made from time to time since the Mutiny of 
1857, enable us to arrange the two hundred and twelve 
millions of our Indian subjects according to creed with a suffi- 
ciently close approach to accuracy : 


Hindoos proper, . é 7 160,000,000 
Sikhs, ; ‘ ; : 2,500,000 
Boodhists and Jains, : * 3 5,000,000 
Mussulmans, , 3 F 30,000,000 
Aborigines and Outcastes, . : é 14,900,000 
. Parsees, § : < : ei 85,000 
Jews, . : Fs 5 15,000 

Christians—Protestant, ‘ 350,000 

Catholic, . ‘ 760,000 

Syrian, . ‘ 135,000 


Armenian and Greek, 5,000 
1,250,000 
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The Calcutta Missionary Conference has arranged to take a 
very detailed census of Protestant Christians and Christian 
agencies at the end of next year, in order to supplement the 
necessarily meagre information which will be supplied by the 
official enumeration. Tt will not be surprising if the number 
of 350,000 is considerably exceeded. In 1852 the number 
was about 113,000 in India and Ceylon. In 1862 this was 
nearly doubled, rising to 154,000 in India and Ceylon, and to 
214,000 in India, Ceylon, and Burma. The growth since 
that period has been unusually great, from the effect of the 
Mutiny alike on the people of India and on the Churches of 
Great Britain, America, and Germany, which increased the 
number of their agents; from the occupation of new provinces 
like Oudh, the Northern Punjab, Central India, and Upper 
Burma; and from the evangelisation of the previously neglected 
aborigines of the hills. In the last ten years also, the Indian 
Church, especially in Madras, has been remarkable for the 
development of its native agency, and for its contributions, not 
only towards its own support, but. for aggressive movements 
against heathenism. We cannot feel the same confidence in 
the figures which shew the number of Roman Catholic converts 
in British, French, and Portuguese India, and in Upper as 
well as British Burma. The whole number given by the 
Bishop in Madras for 1869 was 760,623 supervised by L4 
bishops and 734 priests, in addition to 124,344 with 128 priests 
under the jurisdiction of the Portuguese Archbishop of Goa. 
So high an authority as Mr Maine accepted these numbers 
when, in his place in the Legislative Council of India, he spoke 
of the Catholie population as numbering a million. But the 
enumeration is made by the priests on no strict system; and 
when we made careful inquiries on the subject in the district 
of Vizagapatam, the enlightened Bishop there declared that 
he could not guarantce the accuracy of the figures. That they 
are above the truth seems probable, when we discover that the 
last quinquennial census of the whole of Madras, except the 
capital, returns the Christians of all classes at only 414,096. 
Unfortunately that official census, being taken chiefly by native 
revenue officers, is not itself trustworthy. But we shall not be 
far wrong if we fix the undoubtedly large Catholic population 
of all India at 700,000 including the 124,344 said to be under 
the jurisdiction of Goa, which the other priests hate as almost 
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schismatic. The story of Catholic Missions in India, with 
which we have at present nothing to do, is not less romantic 
and curious than that of the same Missions in China and 
Japan. From the saintly Xavier to the Hindovoised Robert 
de Nobili and the sceptical Abbé Dubois, and from the Abbé 
who declared the impossibility of a Hindoo’s conversion to the 
present day, when the Belgian and other continental Jesuits 
are demoralising the dioceses, and are said to have an evil 
influence on our Irish soldiers, we meet the same facts which 
have caused the Romish hierarchy to be banished from Japan 
and China and Anam, which have led to the horrible massacres 
of their converts, and to subsequent avenging wars. India, 
probably, escaped the same scenes only owing to the strong 
hand of British rule and the early opposition of British rulers 
to all prosclytism. It requires no great familiarity with the 
native Catholic population of India to know how low the 
descendants of the crowds whom Xavier evangeliscd with holy 
water have fallen. The idolatrous and licentious orgies at 
Bandora and other Portuguese churches have long been a 
public scandal denounced by most respectable Catholics from 
Europe. The Christianity of the dioceses other than that of 
Goa is of a higher character though below that of most of the 
Protestant churches; and the priests and a few wealthy laymen, 
in places like Madras, Vizagapatam, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
have always been zealous in using schools and charities as the 
means of proselytism. So far as these means are not tainted 
by Jesuitism, they are to be welcomed in a country where the 
destruction of caste alone is a gain, and where the lowest type 
of Christianity is—to some extent in fact, to an infinite extent 
in its possibilities—above the highest practical form of orthodox 
Hindocism. 

Of the Syrian Christians, descendants of the early Christians 
who first carried the gospel to the Malabar coast of India, the 
best account is still to be found in the Researches of Dr 
Claudius Buchanan. From his days and those of Heber to 
those of the late Bishop Cotton, the Church of England has 
attempted, but with little success, to restore to them the 
purer faith of their fathers, They abound chiefly in the states 
of Travancore and Cochin, side by side with small colonies of 
pure and mixed Jews, whose settlement there dates centuries 
back. Many of the Syrian Churches have survived the bitter 
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intolerance of the Goanese archbishops when Portugal was the 
dominant power in South India, and they still receive their 
Bishop from Antioch. The Armenians have long been settled 
in Eastern India, where they are well known as merchants, and 
they, as well as a few Greek families, cling formally to their 
ownrite. In this estimate of the Christian community of India 
we have not included the large and increasing body of purely 
European settlers, officials and soldiers, for whom the Govern- 
ment provides an Established Church, at a cost of £160,000 a 
year, by means of English and Scotch chaplains and small 
grants to Catholic priests. Nor have we alluded to the mixed 

* community known as East Indians or Eurasians, a class of the 
highest respectability and utility to the state, which is diminish- 
ing partly from shading off into the pure European and into the 
pure Asiatic at cither end, and partly because it has long 
ceased to be fed by the concubinage of Anglo-Indians. The 
two classes, Europeans pure and mixed, number about a quarter 
of a million. Thus the total number of Christians in India at 
the close of 1870 may be roughly stated at a million anda half, 
of whom a million and a quarter are Asiatics. Leaving out 
the ancient Syrian and Armenian Churches, the Christian 
Church in India, Protestant and Catholic, influences a popula- 
tion equal to the third of that of Scotland. Little more than 
three centuries’ have passed since Francis Xavier, the saint 
whom the Romish Church commemorates on the 8d of 
December every year, landed in India, 

But the progress of Christianity will be more accurately 
judged if we confine our attention to the Protestant side of 
the Church. Of that we can speak with confidence, of the 
type of its Christianity with cven triumphant gratitude. It 
was not till the eighteenth century that Protestant Europe 
thought of its Lord’s last command, and then the Danes were 
the first to send missionaries to India. It was not till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that the great Missionary 
Societies of England brought their influence directly to bear 
on the heathen’ world. It was not till within the last forty- 
five years that Scotland began to take its place in a field where 
it has achieved so remarkable a success. Ziegenbalg baptised 
his first convert in 1707, and now whole villages and districts 
in South India have been for generations Christian, till there 
is a cry for a bishop of their own race. As to Northern India, 
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it was in 1800 that Carey led down into the waters of the 
Hooghly for baptism that carpenter Krishna, whose Bengalee 
hymn is one of the most impassioned productions of the unin- 
spired literature of the Church in any age: 
“0 thou, my soul, forget no more 

The Friend who all thy misery bore; 

Let every idol be forgot, 

But, O my soul, forget Him not!” 
And, to complete the record, it was not till 1832 that Dr 
Duff baptised the first-fruits of a new system of evangelisa- 
tion, in the person of the Brahmin of Brahmins, Krishna 
Mohun Banerjea, now an accomplished scholar and expounder - 
of the Christian faith to his educated countrymen. These 
three typical baptisms—the first, of 1707, in South India ; 
the first, of 1800, in North India ; and the first, of 1832, from 
the learned and Brahminical class—have grown into a com- 
munity of 350,000 in a period varying, according to the place 
and the class, from half-a-century to a century and a half. 
And the outward means by which this result has been gained 
have not been flattering to the Reformed Churches of the United 
Kingdom, America, and Germany. These Churches have organ- 
ised some fifty societies, which raise about a million sterling a 
a year, and send two thousand missionaries to heathen, Mus- 
sulmans, and Jews all over the world, India’s share of this scat- 
tered agency was very small, until the Mutiny of 1857 awoke 
the conscience of Christendom. But the impulse then given 
seems to have been gradually diminishing, in spite of the 
increasing wealth, and at least ecclesiastical prosperity, of all 
the Reformed Churches. The 395 missionaries in India and 
Ceylon in 1852 had increased only to 541 in India, Ceylon, and 
Burma in 1862. On the other hand, the Indian Church has 
so developed itself from within, that its ordained native minis- 
ters rose in number from 48 to 186 in the same period. In 
the past nine years the ranks of native ministers have been 
largely swelled, especially in South India, till we should be 
inclined to estimate their number in India and Burma alone 
at 300. But there has been no corresponding increase in the 
number of men sent out by the Churches of the West, We 
do not believe that there are at this moment more than four 
hundred effective foreign missionaries in India. The average 
annual number, to whose labours a church of 350,000 souls is 
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due, since the beginning of the century, will be found to be less 
than a hundred. 

Thus far of the Christian Church in India, its growth, its 
strength, and the external agency by which it has been ex- 
tended. What is the position of this great community of a 
million and a quarter of human beings in the eye of the 
law? What is, and is likely to be, its political effect on our 
Indian empire? What, finally, are its spiritual characteristics 
and ecclesiastical prospects ? 


Not until the year 1866 were converts té6 Christianity from 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism legally freed from the fetters 
of intolerance, Nearly a century ago, in 1773, Parliament 
declared that Hindoos and Mahomedans should be subject to 
their own civil laws, which in the case of both are identical 
with their religions. The English civil law was made appli- 
eable to European British-born subjects throughout India, as 
carrying their law with them ; and since they were congregated 
chiefly in the three cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
all the residents in these cities, of whatever faith, were de- 
clared subject to the English law and the newly-established 
English Supreme Courts. But there were large classes out- 
side these cities—neither English, Hindoo, nor Mahomedan— 
for whom no provision was made. Such were the East, In- 
dians or Eurasians, the native converts to Christianity, the 
Parsees, and millions of the aboriginal races who were simple 
fetish-worshippers. All these were practically put under the 
ban till the year 1832, when Lord William Bentinck’s Regu- 
lation VIL. of 1832 provided that the civil rights of native 
litigants should follow the religion which they professed. But 
these were days when legal regulations were not drawn up by 
lawyers ; and this regulation, moreover, applied only to Ben- 
gal. The Native Christian community continued to increase, 
not only in numbers, but in social position and intelligence ; 
yet still there was more than a doubt whether the convert 
from Hindooism cid not lose all his civil rights—of property, 
inheritance, and even marriage. By Act XXI. of 1850, the 
great Marquis of Dalhousie gave India, for the first time, what, 
has been truly called its charter of civil and religious liberty. 
All laws and usages which inflicted forfeiture of rights or pro- 
perty, or impaired any right of inheritance of any person “ by 
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reason of his or her renouncing; or having been excluded from, 
the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste,” 
were declared null. This established most explicitly the right 
of a convert to inherit his ancestral property; but it left in 
doubt the validity of a far more important right, that which 
is at the root of inheritance—the right of contracting mar- 
riage. It was still true—and till 1866 it continued true in 
the eye of the law—that every convert whose wife refused for 
years to leave Hindooism and live with one whom the Hindoo 
treats as an outcaste or dead, committed bigamy if he married 
again at any time during her life, although he may never have 
seen her since they were betrothed in infancy, although she 
had become a widow according to Hindoo law, and although, 
as was often the case, she might be leading an evil life On 
the other hand, such were the legal confusion and practical 
"injustice, that two Christian judges, Justices Holloway and 
James, decreed in the High Court of Madras, with a levity that 
even secular lawyers condemned as reprehensible, that “a 
Hindoo Christian convert relapsing into’ Hindooism, and 
marrying a Hindoo woman, cannot be convicted of bigamy 
on the ground that he has another wife living whom he mar- 
ried while’ a professing Christian.”! Subsequent legislation 
has protected the Christian wife in such a case, while “many 
of the best legal authorities believe that no sufficient authority 
can be given for the position that a Hindoo convert can be 
re-admitted to caste,” says the Friend: of India. Yet it isa 
significant sign of the growing weakness of Hindooism, that 
the northern Brahmins receive back apostates from Chris- 
tianity, who pay a heavy fine, and swallow a pill of cow's 
dung and urine, while their southern brethren brand with a 
hot iron the tongue which has confessed Christ? The majority 
of Protestant missionaries, and the Canon Law as administered 
by the Catholic Church, had always applied St Paul’s words in 
I Cor. vii. 15 as a permission for the convert to marry again, 
But the law had not provided any means for a formal divorco; 
above all, it gave no facilities for the converted husband or 
wife seeing the unbelieving partner, who, when a woman, 
was too often kept from her husband by force or by misrepre- 


' «Reports of Cases decided in the High Court of Madras in 1866,” vol. 
iii., part iii., Appendix. 
1 See Friend of India for 1868, pp. 914, 919. 
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sentation. As soon as all other Christians in India received 
the benefit of a liberal marriage law, which was in 1864, it” 
became imperative on Government to solve this difficulty, 
which has been most satisfactorily done by Mr Maine, now 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in Oxford. The convert 
whose wife refuses to give him conjugal rights may now bring 

a suit for restitution before the county judge ; may have inter- 
views with his wife in the presence of witnesses ; and, on fail- 
ing to influence her after two years, may get a divorce, and 
marry again. Thus the same difficulty which agitated the 
Church of the first five centuries, as to the marriage rights of ae 
Christian and heathen partners, has been removed ‘for ever in 
the Indian Church, after years of wrong and controversy, by a 
procedure as simple as it is just, by an Act which carries out 
‘thé’ principles of the Canon Law and of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

But this is not ajl. The demand of the Native Christian “ 
community of India for the legal recognition of their civil rights 
has led to ® movement which must end in giving similar 
liberty to all classes of dissidents from Hindooism. In one of 
those able speeches in which Mr Maine has dealt so exhaust- 
ively with the whole subject of religious liberty in India, he ~ 
remarks, that the direct’ result of our introduction of legal~ 
ideas, and our administration of justice through regular courts, 
has heen to give a solidity and rigidity to ‘native usage which 
it docs not naturally possess. Our law, in truth, indirectly 
fossilises idolatrous and barbarous customs, and ever requires 
to be amended and enlarged, not merely that it may keep abreast 
of progress, but that it may not give an enduring permanence 
to evils and wrongs which, but for it, would decay of them- 
selves, There are other dissidents from Hindooism besides 
Christian converts, If Hindooism is to disintegrate, we must ex- 
pect that some of its debris will pass through many transitional 
stages before they arc transformed by the leavening power of 
Christianity. The process has begun already, and is going on 
before our‘eyes. The intuitional deists known as the Brahmo 
Somaj, whom Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen lately made fami- 
liar to this country, form one class of virtual, though’ not 
formal, seceders who must increase. However short they may 
at present come of what many in England have been led to be- 
lieve them to be, the Brahmos not only denounce caste in their 
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teaching, but ignore it in their lives. They, too, wish a mar- 
riage law different from the filthy ceremonial, and unfettered 
by the caste restrictions, of Hindooism. They are the indirect 
fruit of missionary teaching. Having “convinced himself that 
the creed of the Brahmos lacked stability,’ Mr Maine met 
their request for a marriage law peculiar to themselves, by 
proposing a project of law which will give all who object to the 
rites of the Hindoo, Mahomedan, Boodhist, Parsee, or Jewish 
religion the same liberty of civil marriage before a registrar, 
which may or may not be followed by religious rites, that the 
Christians enjoy. The opposition of orthodox Hindoos to this 
proposal has been great, for they instinctively fecl that thus the 

* support. unconsciously given to the system by our law in its 
present state would be removed. It is still true that-a mar- 
riage between persons of different castes, and a marriage with- 
out the obscene Hindoo ritual, may be pronounced illegal by 
our courts. Lord Mayo’s Government has not yet seen its way 
to adopt Mr Maine’s proposed legislation ; but his successor, 
Mr Fitzjames Stephen, is not the man to delay long in so 
clear a case. Other instances might be cited in which the 
fact that the Native Christian has'raised himself to a higher 
legal and moral, as well as spiritual, platform has led Hindoos 
to.seck the aid of the legislature in permitting widow-mar- 
riage, in modifying the worst forms of polygamy, in: checking 
the unnatural obscenities of certain sects, and in abolishing 
the hideous practice of choking the dying with the holy water 
and mud of the Ganges. The Native Christian is at last not 
only free from every disability in the eye of the law, but his 
struggle for justice and light has acted beneficially on his 
Hindoe fellow-countrymen. 

What is the political meaning of the fact, that amid the 
varied creeds and populations of India, a new community has 
arisen, numbering already a million and a quarter, increasing 
at a rapid rate alike from additions to its ranks from those of 
the enemy, and by such natural growth as a superior style of 
life and belief involve, and. possessed of the imeradicable con- 
viction, that it is destined to absorb every other religion? No 
Government, however anti-Christian, and least of all, that of 
India, which is neutral only in principle, but aggressive in its 
personnel, would be indifferent to such a fact. It means to 
England, as the greatest power in the East, and as entrusted 
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with the civilisation of the East, more than new battalions 
added to the garrison of India, more even than new railways 
to utilise existing battalions. The time has come when the 
Christians are an appreciable element in our means of defence 
against revolt and anarchy, as they were not even in 1857, 
although then they perished as martyrs for the truth of Christ, 
they fought in our volunteer ranks, they guarded our forts, 
even the timid Bengalee becoming strong to keep watch and 
ward, and to die rather than deny his Master. Statesmen like 
Lord Lawrence, who knew by whata miracle the empire wassaved 
in those dark days, when Delhi would not fall, and every man 
had been sent from a frontier province, which in another week 
must have rebelled because of our apparent weakness,—have 
sought in the aborigines of the hills a counterpoise to the 
masses of our native soldiery now drawn from the Hindoo and 
Mussulman populations. But the. time has come to ask, How 
much more the Christians, and how much more these. very 
aborigines when Christianised, as they are gradually being? 
Turn to our analysis of the population. Not a fifth of it is 
Mussulman, and that is the element we have most carefully to 
watch. Every census surprises observers by the comparatively 
small number of Mussulmans which it reveals, The Hindoos, 
as such,—we except the once aggressive Sikhs,—are no more. 
likely to rise now, if left to themselves, than they have ever 
done since they entered India, and became a prey to every 
new invader. And Christianity has introduced a thin wedge 
into Hindooism which every year’s progress is driving farther 
and farther into the heart of the vast corrupting, cracking mass. 
But there are other than military aspects of this political 
question, The educated natives pant for positions in thd 
government of their country equal to those of their English 
rulers, and it is natural that they should do so. Already 
they sit on the bench of the High Court, and they hold 
honorary seats in Council as the Governor General’s col- 
leagues. More and more judicial offices are likely to be 
opened out to them. But there, so long as they are Hindoos 
or Mahomedans, promotion must stop. Without Christianity 
we have no guarantee either of their loyalty or their morality, 
or even of their physical fitness for executive administra- 
tion. Already, many of our best executive officers are taken 
from the ranks of the Native Christian community, and more 
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than one has distinguished himself in the Medical Service. If 
all the other educated classes of our subjects contributed to the 
administration of their country as many upright and able men 
proportionally*as the Christians have contributed, the era of 
self-government would be very much nearer than it seems, 

But we must not suppose, that as Christianity spreads in 
India we shall always enjoy such loyal service. Nor should 
we desire it,’ Christianity teaches equality, independence, 
patriotism. We see this in the case of the abler converts, who 
become restive under the management of mission committees 
here and missionaries on the spot, who pine and plan for a 
Native Church, developed, supported, and governed by them- 
selves. In this desire, ‘and in action whemthe proper time 
comes, every Western Church, every English statesman, must 
sympathise; for when India is Christianised, our work as evan- 
gelisers and governors is accomplished. Sclf-government in 
the State, self-development in the Church, may be very far off, 
-—the former so distant that it necd not enter deliberately into 
our calculations,—but that is the goal which. will be reached, 
whether wo consciously aim at it or not.. 


The spiritual characteristics and ecclesiastical prospects of 
the Indian Church is, of itself, a subject which would demand 
a volume for its discussion and illustration. Even when all 
have become one in Christ Jesus, the Bengalce and Madrasee 
convert differs as much from the Punjabce and the Afghan as 
the Latin races of Europe differ from the Teutonic, All are 
orientals, and so far we are prepared to find what is really 
the case, that a universal religion, oriental in its local origin, 
delights in the southern Asiatic in one of the two forms of a 
meditative pietism, or a fervid, but still somewhat unpractical, 
intensity, Again, the spiritual characteristics of Native Chris- 
tians will be found to vary according as they are mere cate- 
chumens, are new converts, or have been born of Christian 
parents. No one, even if he be not a missionary, can have held 
much intercourse with the educated youth of India without 
being greatly moved by the number who find a certain kind 
of spiritual life in Christ, but either are not convinced of the | 
duty of cutting themselves off from their kindred by a public 
profession of their faith, or lack the moral courage to do so, 
and so go on struggling and suffering, and yet secretly rejoicing 
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ali their days. From such the ranks of the Brahmo Somaj 
are recruited ; to such it is a compromise, a half-way house. 
The undoubted devoutness, vague longings, and purified lives 
of many Brahmos, are the dircct result of Christianity, 
arrested in the process of development, not only by the iron 
restrictions of Hindoo civil society, but by the real intellectual 
difficulty which one who abandons polytheism naturally finds 
in receiving the doctrine of the Trinity, or even of the 
divinity of Christ, into his heart by faith. The struggle 
through which Dr Duff's first convert passed, is precisely that 
to which all Hindoo inquirers are exposed, and by evading 
which, for the time, Brahmism lays hold of so many who 
would otherwise now be in the Christian Church, by its ex- 
altation of an intuitional rationalism above the necessity for 
a divine revelation : 


“The doctrines of Trinitarian Christians,” wrote the Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea soon after his baptism, “which I thought were really according 
to the plain import‘of Scripture language, were all against my feelings and 
inclinations, Socinianism, though consonant with my natural pride, 
seemed yet so insignificant as a professed revelation, that I could not con- 
ceive how, with propriety, an all-wise God should work miracles for its 
sake, So that I remained in a state of doubt and perplexity for,a long 
time, till God, by the influence of His HolySpirit; was graciously pleased 
to open my soul to discern its sinfulness and guilt, and the suitableness 
of the great salvation which centred in the atoning death of a Divine 
Redeemer.” : 


The number of young men who are not far from the king- 
dom of heaven, in the sense in which our Lord used the words, 
islarge in India. Toa Hindoo, or even a Mussulman, especially 
if he belong to one of the physically and morally weak races, 
the sacrifice involved in the public profession of Christ is so 
great, that it must either be the result or the cause of a more 
than usually high order of spirituality. And this will be found 
to be the case if the lives of the earliest converts in every 

Indian Mission be studied. There are exceptions, where 
worldliness or formalism has caused the “first love” to 
wax cold, but they are few. Nor, although so many of the 
converts are led by the desires of their newly-formed nature 
_to become professional teachers and preachers, is it only in 
their case that the Christian, who has inherited his faith and 
its privileges through centuries, rejoices in the grace of God. 
Clerks in offices, merchants at their desks, deputy magistrates 
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in their courts, peasants in their fields, shew daily how, like 
the apostles of old, they cannot but speak the things which 
they have secn and heard. Of the great body of the Native 
Church, however, it may be said, that their Christianity is 
of much the same type as that of the rest of Christendom. 
Remember from what they have come, and by what influences 
they are perpetually surrounded. Many are uneducated 
Hindoo cultivators; many, the simple peasants of the hills, 
who, or whose fathers, have worshipped devils; many, the 
children of such classes, living in poverty, and allowed by the 
demands of their daily toil to pick up but a scanty cducation 
in the missionary or village school. All who have not been 
born Christians have inherited a religious and social system of 
gigantic immorality, to which age after age has added new 
corruption. The Hindoo has had no notion of veracity in the 
Christian sense ; the savage of the hills has seen no reason why 
he should restrain himself from drunken orgies. Neither 
Hindoo nor savage has the remotest conception’ of sexual 
purity in the higher sense. To such the Gospel comes with 
power, but it is a power that works slowly in the mass, accord- 
ing to natural laws and conditions; a power that may wipe out 
the guilt of idolatry and unchastity from the conscience, but 
never entirely eradicates such evils from the memory and the 
imagination. Yct it is impossible to point to any Native 
Church in India to which it would be necessary to send the 
reproaches and the warnings addressed by St Paul to the Church 
of Corinth. And if the Native Church of India has its own 
special temptations, due to its recent deliverance from idolatry, 
and to its being still overshadowed by ancestral hierarchies, it 
isas yet free from much of that formalism, all those bitter- 
nesses, and some even of those sins-which flourish as tares 
amid the wheat of Western Christendom. Neither from their 
own example, nor in fairness from a consideration of the origin 
and position of the Native Christian converts, are the Churches 
of Europe and America entitled to expect a higher spirituality 
than their own, or, at present, more rapid and extensive 
defections from heathenism and Islam. The well-informed 
observer who looks at the Church of India in the light of the 
history of Christianity, and of the laws according to which 
Scripture tells us the kingdom of heaven cometh, will rather 
thank God and take courage. 
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The prospects of the Church of India are brighter than at 
any previous period. The Church seems to have passed that 
early stage of which St Paul said—* Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called” Of 
Hindooism it is doubtless true, as it was of the old paganism, 
that God hath chosen the weak things, the base things, the 
despised things of the world to confound the things that: are 
mighty; yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things which are. But while no flesh may glory in His pres- 
ence, we may rejoice, that as years pass on, Christ shews His 
power as of old to yoke all that is wise and noble and great to His 
triumphal car—that kings are wise, and judges are instructed 
to “serve the Lord with fear.” Just as St Paul’s inspired 
biographer more than once specially records how many eboyn- 
v5 believed, now not a few noble women and men in Berea, 
and now an Areopagite in Athens, till in time the em- 
peror himself bowed at the foot of the Cross ; so it becomes 
us to mark how many cboynuéres of India have acknowledged 
Christ, and defended and propagated His teaching, since the 
system of saturating all progress with Christian truth was 
established by Dr Duff. Brahminism has sent its brightest 
ornaments in Krishna Mohun Banerjea and Pundit Nilakantha 
Gore, now ministers of Christ. Cultured teachers of Govern- 
ment schools, like Gunga Ram and Professor Ramchunder of 
Delhi; distinguished university graduates, like Kalee Mohun 
Banerjea; Government clerks enjoying large incomes, like 
Behari Lal Singh; deputy-magistrates, like Tarini Churn Mitter, 
have either sacrificed much to preach Christ to their countrymen, 
or as judges, merchants, and physicians, commend the truth 
by their lives, and seek to propagate it by their purses and 
their pens. Not less remarkable are the recent converts in 
Upper India from Islam. Of the Moulvies who conducted the 
controversy with the late Dr Pfander at Agra, three have 
yielded to the truth of Christ, and of these, two arc very learned 
men—Moulvie Safdar Ali of Jubbulpore, and Imad-ood-deen, 
who, before his death, was enabled to write one able work for 
his former co-religionists, and was ordained by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The army, too, has contributed its centurion to 
the ranks of the Church in the person of such an one as the 
late Fazil-i-Hakk, who, after exploring Kaffristan, suffered no 
little persecution in his determination to shew the Afghans 
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what it is to be a Christian soldier. And in the family of the 
Dutts in Calcutta, sons of one who long held the position of 
a county court judge, we have an illustration of three house- 
holds joining the Church, after, indeed, much counsel from 
missionaries of the Free and English Churches, but in such a 
way, that the head of one of the families, who has published 
“Short Discourses on Scripture Subjects,” writes this preface 
to the work : 

“The want of independent religious thoughts drawn from holy Serip- 
ture, and unrestricted by missionary or sectarian influence, has been 
yemarked to be one of the faults of the Indian Church. The following 
Discourses will shew that such thoughts are not entirely absent. An 
attempt has been made in them to treat some of the deep questions of 
theology in a popular and pleasing form. How far this has been succcss- 
ful, others must decide; but as the unaided production of a native of 
Bengal, never brought up in any missionary institution, they cannot fail 
to be interesting to a large circle of readers.” 

A community of 350,000 souls, to say nothing of the Roman 
Catholic Church, containing such members, who are increasing 
every year, and growing in prosperity, intelligence, and aggres- 
sive power every gencration, will not rest long until it develops 
a social system, an ecclesiastical government, and a devotional 
ritual of its own. It is no part of Christianity, it should be no 
object of Christian prosclytism, to denationalise our Indian sub- 
jects in modcs of thought, in forms of worship, in language, 
in simple instincts, in dress, in pure customs. But of all who 
have been born in or are still influenced by Hindooism, it may 
be said that their social system is so tainted, that much of it 
must be abandoned. Again, as in the marriage question, we 
find an analogy in the experience of the early Church, but in 
India the evil is far deeper than that Church ever knew. It 
was natural that the first missionaries should go to the ex- 
treme of secking to transform their converts even in name and 
dress. But the time has come to let the Church of India grow 
spontaneously, helping it by counsel, but abstaining from forcing 

. it into any social mould of our own, The questions of language, 
names, and dress, have been practically settled as they ought 
- to be, but the difficult ones of eating and amusements still 
remain for solution, Among the more wealthy and intelligent, 
the idea of an Indian Church differing from, and composed of 
the eanvarte mado hy thea varinue cects of the West who have 
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India, has been discussed for some time. One native minister 
of the Church of England has formally proposed that that 
Church in India may be so widened and broadened, by ceasing 
connection with the State, stopping the consecration of places, 
and omitting passages from the Prayer Book, as to embrace all. 
Another, a Presbyterian layman, would unite all non-episco- 
palians in a Church, every congregation of which, including 
Baptists who treated their dogma as non-essential, would 
send up a bishop and deacon to a general council or court. As 
to ritual, an ordained native minister, a Presbyterian, now, 
however, engaged in secular work, has proposed a liturgy for 
the united Church. This much is certain, that the ssthetics 
of an Oriental Church will be very different from those of its 
mother churches. This movement depends on the ability of 
the infant Church to dispense with the support of missionary 
committees in the West. It is probable that the prosperous 
Churches of South India will soon receive a bishop of their 
own racc, and the sooner this is conceded the better. But we 
fear it will be long till the evils wrought by the inevitable 
introduction of western sectarianism into India are checked by 
the successful establishment of an indigenous Church, Still 
the discussion on the subject during the last two years is a 
sign of the times, and ought to be hailed by all who seek 
proofs of the success of missionary work, and desire to transfer 
their machincry to new fields not yet evangelised. The advo- 
cate of a united non-episcopalian Church thus writes of the 
duty of such a Church to evangelise, and the annually increas- 
ing contributions of Native Christians for the support of their 
own ministers, and for missionary effort elsewhere, shews that 
the duty is not unheeded : 

“ Our Church must be a Missionary Church. Weave all been rescued 
from heathenism and darkness. We know the evils of idolatry and 
irreligion. We believe that those who are without Christ will perish. 
‘We know that the gospel alone can regenerate our people, that secular 
education cannot effect it ; and since it is our privilege to know the bless- 
ings of the gospel, which has enabled us to see the truth as it is in Jesus, 
let us not be selfish. Gratitude and love to our dear Saviour, and our 
duty to our benighted countrymen, ought to call forth our energies, and 
make u. undertake the blessed work of evangelising our countrymen. 
Europe ad America have done much for our country, and are we to 
expect tueir sons is to continue to help us if we do not hel ourselves } It 
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Are not the brethren employed under the Missionary Societies paid for 
their work? So long as foreign pay is received by any of us for preach- 
ing the gospel to our own countrymen, good but uninformed men will 
have occasion to say, as one of them ina speech before the General As- 
sembly of his Church a short time ago sgid:—‘Ordination ceased as the 
feeding of the converts ceased.’ Could this reproach have been cast on 
our native brethren employed in mission work, if it were not that they 
had to depend for their support on Foreign Missionary Societies? Atthe 
time these remarks were made by Dr Nérman Macleod, we shewed them 
to be incorrect, but, brethren, the best contradiction we can give to this 
statement would be, not to write a few letters in the newspapers, but 
earnestly to enter ourselves into some missionary work, such as the forma- 
tion of a Tract Society, or the employment of native evangelists among 
our countrymen, and for whose support we must all pay something. You 
are not to suppose from this, that those who are employed under the 
European and American Societies are to give up their sacred calling. Our 
native ministers and teachers should know that they are not, like their 
European and American brethren, the exponents of the particular form 
of Church polity which these missionary societies represent, Their 
business is simply to preach Christ crucified to their countrymen, and as 
long as they do that, these societies cannot interfere with their being 
united together in one Native Church.” 


Nothing has been said of the question of missionary success, 
If the facts we have stated, if the one stubborn fact of the 
existence of such a Christian community and Church of 
350,000 souls, and its annual growth, have no meaning, argu- 
ment is at an end. This is what God hath wrought by a hand- 
ful of men, destitute of what have been termed the five grand 
auxiliaries to their missionary labours which the apostles on- 
joyed—the power of working miracles, the gift of tongues, the 
use of one oral language, the universal power of one empire, 
and the cosmopolitan character of Jewish influence. Nor has 
any reference been made to the conflicting methods of mis- 
sionary operations, as denoted by the preaching and teaching 
systems. Both are cqually evangelistic, the former when 
directed to the aboriginal and uneducated classes; the latter 
when applied to the strongest fortifications of Hindooism and 
Mahomedanism, so as to saturate and consecrate the marvel- 
lous intellectual and material progress of India with divine 
truth, and to hasten indefinitely the disintegration of a corrupt 
society, fast becoming as hopeless as that of the Roman empire. 
Of the two, the more potent and successful, in Northern India 
at least. has been that of evaneclisine hy echanle and acllaane 
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Society are so honourably identified. Since the Serampore 
missionaries projected, and Dr Duff elaborated, that policy, 
every “other Protestant sect has been led by experience to fol- 
low it in the great cities, till now the capital of Calcutta and 
its suburbs alone enjoy the advantages of six great missionary 
colleges, These institutions are affiliated with the University, 
and are gradually making way on the State colleges, which are 
maintained for secular purposes only by large sums of public 
money, and are conducted by a numerous staff of English pro- 
fessors. 

Will the Native Church of India soon develop leaders, not 
in the party or ecclesiastical sense of that term, but men 
endowed above all with apostolic zeal, possessing that power 
of personal influence amounting to fascination which St Paul 
seems to have exercised and by which Orientals are so easily 
influenced, and not destitute of the gift of organisation? For 
centuries the Hindoo race of Southern Asia has failed to mani- 
fest any creative ability. The intellect of the Aryans seems 
dead. They colonised and civilised India before the Jewish 
polity was consolidated in Canaan, transforming even the 
savages of the south into the Tamil-speaking people. Gradually 
debased by Brahminism from the life and comparative purity 
of the Vedic days, the nobler instincts of the race found ex- 
pression in Boodhism. But the corruption of priesteraft had 
spread too deep, and the energy of the Aryans at once cul- 
minated in the expulsion of Boodhism from the peninsula, and 
expired in the effort. Greek, Greeco-Scythian, Arab, Turk, 
Mongol, Persian, and Pathan invader succeeded invader, while 
our elder Aryan brothers settled down into that calm which 
has ever since marked the Hindoo, a calm that seems to be 
eternal, but is only the outward expression of spiritual para- 
lysis and intellectual death. The race who gave a civilisation 
to Southern Asia, that has influenced the thought and the 
language of Europe in a way which all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians has failed to do, has been prostrate, receptive, imi- 
tative only for these fifteen hundred years, since it rejected the 
protest of Boodhism and drove the opponents of caste forth 
from its midst to found hierarchies in Ceylon and Burma, in 
Central Asia and China. So it refused Islam, save at the 
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are the descendants of those who were forcibly circumcised. 
Tt had a last chance of revivification, as Islam. had of proving 
whether it had vitality enough to re-establish the glofies of 
Akbar and Aurangzebe, in 1857. Then, in spite of the previ- 
ous warnings of Lord Dalhousie, the necessities of the Crimean 
War left India to “be garrisoned by less than forty thousand 
English soldiers. The Mussulman saw his opportusity; the 
Hindoo pensioned prince and full-fed sepoy were induced to 
join, In all northern and central India some twenty-five 
thousand English soldiers, aided by a few loyal mercenaries, 
kept Hindoo and Mussulman at bay, though the latter pos- 
sessed the largest arsenals and the old capitals of Delhi, Agra, 
and Lucknow, until reinforcements arrived. If ever the indi- 
genous religions and races had a chance, it was then. But not 
a leader appeared. Not one man arose of a higher order of 
intellect or even of ordinary strategy than the freebooter 
 'Tantia Topee, whose only skill was that of the brigand when 
hunted to the death. As Hindoo thought, and art, and 
aggressiveness in every form perished after the Boodhist pro- 
test and the Mussulman invasions, so the glorious art of the 
Moguls, unrivalled even in Spain, has disappeared under our 
tule.. But for this paralysis of Hindoo and Muslim we would 
not be in India. If India was given to us before 1857, and 
was then restored to us after a series of victories which savoured 
of the miraculous almost as much as those which light up the 
pages of the Old Testament, surely historical analogy may 
justify us in the conviction that it will be the part of Chris- 
tianity to give to India, along with that salvation which the 
gospel alone reveals, a new national life—a renewed aggressive 
power, because a, real creative force. Christianity is not only 
bringing a Church but a nation to the birth. Christian Eng- 
land is doing for India what Christianised Rome did for Europe, 
so that as the old paganism perishes the Hindoo shall begin a 
new existence far more glorious than its sages ever anticipated 
in the most extravagant of their metempsychosis dreams. 
Not only historical analogy, but the nature of Christianity 
itself entitles us to expect that He who is the Life and the 
Light of men, and was lifted up to draw all men unto Him, 
will develop through His Church new intellectual and spiritual 
forces even in the calm, the passive, the brooding Asiatic of 
the south. If we may not look for a Paul now or hereafter in 
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‘the Church of India, we are entitled to expect, we are re- 
‘uired to labour and pray for, many a Barnabas and Apollos 
2 its Antiochs and Alexandrias. The hope that the time is 
t hand when the Spirit shall send forth such is bound up in 
he development of an indigenous Church. . 

To hasten such a result, and to enter upon new ficlds in the 
vast extent of India as the Native Church attains to the ideal 
of self-development, every student of theology, every young 
evangelist, is summoned to consider his fitness, For all, for 
the preacher who would bring in the simple aborigines of the 
hills to the Church of Christ, for the scholarly educationist who 
would daily grapple with the difficulties of the young and 
cultivated Hindoo, there is necd, there is room. To the eye 
of the observer who has been for years in the front of Hindoo- 
ism, and returns to see the bitterness and sectarianism of many 
of the churches of the West, Christianity, or rather ecclesias- 
ticism, here would seem to be congested. No churches have 
gained such triumphs in India as the Presbyterian. Why do 
they now hesitate in the conflict? May there go forth from 
the halls and pulpits of the Presbyterian Churches of the 
United Kingdom and America many who shall be blessed by 
God to do more for the evangelisation of India than has been 
accomplished even by the noble band which includes such 
names as Mackay, Ewart, and Macdonald in Calcutta, Ander- 
son in Madras, Nisbet in Bombay, and Hislop in Nagpore,— 
all gone to render an account, and receive the reward of their 
stewardship; and such men as the missionaries of the Free, 
United Presbyterian, and Established Churches who are still 
in the field! May those venerable missionaries, Drs Duff and 
Wilson, whom God has still spared to His Church, after the 
heroic labours of more than the third of a century in Eastern 
and Western India, see many coming forth, as generation 
succeeds generation, to complete gloriously the building the 
foundations of which they have been honoured so firmly to 
lay! - 


